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THE CANAL AND THE RAILWAY. 



There has been of late years a growing and signifi- 
cant revival of interest in the development of arti 7 
ficial water-ways. 1 It would be difficult to assign an 
exact date for the beginning of the movement, or to 
say in what country it first started, or even what 
were the most important causes in producing it. 
Twenty-five years ago, it is safe to say, interest in 
canals had almost entirely died out. It was generally 
accepted as an easy demonstrable truth that the 
canal had had its day, and those who thought that it 
might again become an important element in the 
transportation system of the world were looked upon 
either as ignoramuses or visionaries. 

The' opening and phenomenal success of the Suez 
Canal may be taken, perhaps, as well as any other 
date to mark the dawn of the new era. Certain it 
is, at any rate, that from about 1870 to the present 
time there has been a steady growth in the theoreti- 
cal and practical attention given to this subject. 
One begins at that time (and with regularly growing 
frequency of late years) to find articles on this sub- 
ject in the periodical literature of the day. It ap- 
pears more often as a topic of discussion in technical 
associations. Parliamentary and congressional com- 
mittees begin to report upon it. Governments make 

'• Compare The Railway Question; By E. J. James. Pub. Am. 
Econ. Association. 
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proposals in reference to it. Statistics are collected 
in regard to it. Legislatures debate various aspects 
of the problems connected with it. An Internationa? 
Congress has lately been established for the discus- 
sion of topics relating to it. 1 And what is more im- 
portant than all from a practical point of view some 
important works have been actually carried out, 
others are under way, and still others are projected. 

It is also interesting to note that this revival of 
interest has occurred in nearly all modern civilized 
countries at the same time, though in very unequal 
degrees in different countries. It is quite as notice- 
able in England as in Germany — in the land where 
all important means of transportation are in the 
hands of private parties, as in the land where the 
railways have for all practicable purposes become 
government institutions — also in France, where the 
railways, though chiefly private, are under govern- 
ment supervision, quite as decidedly as in either of 
the other countries. It is as characteristic of the 
countries with relatively low rates of transportation 
by rail as of those with higher rates. 

The modern history of canals as an important 
element in the world's commerce prior to 1870 was 
much the same in all countries. General attention 
was first attracted to the enormous possibilities of 
cheapening inland transportation by the use of artifi- 



1 It is known as the International Inland-Navigation Congress. 
The idea originated at Bremen in October, 1884, at a meeting of 
Belgian, German and Dutch engineers, who had assembled to con- 
sider the navigable ways and ports of Germany . The first congress 
was held at Brussels in May, 1885; the second was held at Vienna 
in June, 1886; the third at Frankfort in August, 1888, and the 
fourth at Paris in the summer of 1889. It has resulted in bringing 
to light an immense amount of valuable information. 
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cial waterways something over a century ago. The 
Duke of Bridgewater's Canal from Worsley to Man- 
chester, constructed in 1759, and afterward length- 
ened to Liverpool in 1772, fairly opened the modern 
era of canal construction — first in England and after- 
ward on the Continent. 1 So great an impetus was 
given to the industry of the country by the opening up 
of this canal and the system developed shortly after, 
that by the end of the century canals became the 
rage, as railways subsequently. A great canal mania 
broke out. Numerous schemes were projected and 
heavy premiums paid for shares. Speculative build- 
ing of all sorts was indulged in, bringing in the 
sequel ruin to hundreds and thousands of investors. 
The canals of that day, however, paid in many cases 
handsome premiums. The dividends on some of the 
main lines amounted to 100 per cent, of the capital 
per year. The shares of the Loughborough Naviga- 
tion stood at 1,200 per cent.; those of the Mersey 

1 Compare a series of articles on "Canals and Inland Naviga- 
tion" in the Engineer for 1889, by W. H. Wheeler, M. Inst. C. E., 
to which the writer is much indebted; referred to in this paper as 
" Canals and Inland Navigation." Mr. Wheeler says of this canal : 
"The effect of the opening of the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal was 
not only immediately to reduce the cost of conveying minerals, raw 
materials, manufactures and produce to one-fourth of what it had 
been previously, but also by giving facility of transport, enormously 
to increase the manufacturing industry of the country and the 
imports and exports from other countries. The greatly increased 
number of sea-going ships required to accommodate the traffic 
brought to Liverpool by the canals connected with it raised it to a 
first-class port. The tonnage of English ships increased three-fold, 
and the number of sailors was doubled. As Liverpool and Man- 
chester owe their first great rise to the Duke's canals, so Leeds may 
ascribe a great part of its prosperity to the Aire and Calder system. 
Birmingham would never have developed its hardware trade before 
the era of railways but for the canals connecting it with Liverpool 
and the seaports." 
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and Irwell, the Ere wash Canal, etc., at 500 and 600 
per cent. 

What was done in England was repeated on a 
smaller scale elsewhere, though before the English 
example could produce its full effect on the Conti- 
nent, the war of the French Revolution and the 
great Napoleonic struggles broke in to prevent any- 
such enormous development as had occurred in Eng- 
land; and before the nations again awoke from the 
long reaction following the battle of Waterloo, the 
railway had come to revolutionize the whole condi- 
tions of transportation. 

If France and Germany lagged somewhat hi this 
race the same could not be said of the United States; 
The phenomenal success of the Erie Canal, begun in 
1817 and finished in 1825, aroused an immense 
enthusiasm for the construction of similar works 
throughout the country. The original cost of the 
canal was $5,700,000. In 1852-3, although the tolls 
had been reduced to about one-third of the original 
figures, the revenue was over three million dollars 
per year. Interest in canals was, as a consequence, 
everywhere quickened, and up to 1880 nearly 4,500 
miles of canal were constructed — by far the largest 
part of it finished or begun before 1840. The Erie 
Canal is the largest canal in the world of anything 
like its importance, being, with its feeders, over 350 
miles in length. There were several other long 
canals, notably the Ohio Canal and feeders, 328; the 
Miami and Erie, 285; the Illinois and Michigan, 102; 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, 180; and the Morris Canal, 
103— all but one begun before 1830. Adding 411.14 
miles of slack water to the canal length, we have 
4,879.74 miles of canal and slackwater constructed 
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in the United States at a cost of $214,041,802, ex- 
clusive of the works under the supervision of the 
general government. 

In 1825 the railway era commenced, and slowly at 
first, then by leaps and bounds, the tonnage of the 
railways went up, while that of the canals, if it did 
not go down and disappear altogether, as in many 
cases, failed at any rate to hold its own against the 
railway, except in very few cases. So absolute was 
the victory of the railway that, as said above, the 
belief became general that the clays of the canal 
were over — an opinion which the railway interests 
have sedulously fostered. 

The cause for the decline of the canal was a com- 
plex one — not by any means so simple as it is often 
represented to be. The fundamental one, of course, 
is the fact of the indisputable (and from all present 
indications) permanent superiority of the railway in 
many of the most essential elements of a desirable 
means of transportation. This superiority is so 
manifest that it is almost superfluous to dwell upon 
it, and yet for the sake of the contrast to be presented 
later, one or two of its aspects may be mentioned. 
The most striking point of superiority is, of course, 
its speed. 

The expectations entertained at an early date in 
regard to the probable speed of railway trains have 
not even yet been realized in any country. But even 
if we take the average rate of trains — freight and 
passenger — to be from twelve to thirty miles, the 
canal makes a poor showing with its average two to 
eight miles per hour. The canal exceeded the last 
figure somewhat in exceptional cases. Thus the trip 
from Glasgow to Falkirk — thirty miles — was regu- 
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laiiy made in 1836 in three hours. On the Ardrossan 
Canal one horse regularly drew sixty passengers 
from Glasgow to Paisley in forty-five minutes. The 
distance from Glasgow to Johnston — twelve miles- 
was performed in one. hour and a half. The rate of 
speed on the road from Liverpool to Manchester was 
ten miles per hour. 1 

But even this maximum speed on the canal seems 
intolerably slow when compared with railroad speeds. 

Another circumstance in favor of the railway is 
the fact that, generally speaking, it can be worked 
at all seasons of the year and day or night. The 
disturbances of traffic are, at any rate, in the climate 
characteristic of the northern temperate zone, only 
occasional, while the canal is rendered useless by ice 
for a large percentage of the time. In the eleven 
years from 1873 to 1883, inclusive, the Erie Canal 
was closed to navigation for 151 days in each year, 
on the average, i. e,, over forty per cent, of the time. 
The canal, moreover, under existing conditions and 
methods of work, is often useless owing to lack of 
water. As this circumstance usually happens in 
what would otherwise be a working season it acts 
still further to diminish the efficiency of the canal. 

The fact that the canal is dependent on an 
adequate supply of water limits, of course, very 
much the possible routes for canal construction; and 
as the cost — both in time and labor — of going from 
level to level is very great, the canal is practically 
impossible in many places where the railway can 
easily go. The railway, by throwing off cheap 
feeders in every direction, can more easily tap an 
extensive, hilly country than the canal. These cir- 

1 Railways of Scotland. Murray's Magazine, 1889, p. 185. 
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cumstances constitute for the railway a very real 
superiority under most conditions and for most kinds 
of traffic. 

But great as this superiority is it does not explain 
of itself the overwhelming victory of the railway at 
all points. In England one of the circumstances 
which contributed powerfully to the ultimate victory 
of the railway was the extraordinary obstinacy with 
which canal owners clung to their high dividends, 
refusing to abate one jot or one title of their high 
tolls, fighting the railways at all possible points, until 
railway managers saw that they must concentrate 
their efforts upon breaking down the canal oppo- 
sition. Even when the canal owners saw the traffic 
departing from the canal for the railway they still 
refused to take the only course which lay open to 
them, viz.: the enlargement and improvement of the 
canals and the consequent cheapening of the tolls. 
When once the break was made in the case of a few 
great lines, and the fact became clear that traffic was 
being rapidly diverted, canal owners became fright- 
ened, and were willing to take what they could get 
for their property. It became impossible to get 
capital for the improvement of canals for two 
reasons: People began to distrust their permanent 
prosperity, and the railway mania, which was now 
fairly under way, absorbed all the capital that was 
to be had. 

It is a fact not generally known that a large part 
of the income from the English canals in the period 
immediately preceding the railway era was derived 
from passenger traffic. The passenger traffic on the 
GlasgoAv-Falkirk Canal amounted to 300,000 in 
the year 1836. In this line of business the canal 
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could not, of course, compete with the railway, and 
no amount of effort on the part of canal owners could 
hold this traffic. The rapidity with which it passed 
away astonished and disheartened canal managers to 
such an extent as to prevent them from seeing what 
immense natural advantages they had in the heavier 
business. 

This state of things favored the plans of railway 
promoters, who saw very quickly that the best thing 
for them to do was to get hold of the canals and let 
them go to ruin. Accordingly in all countries they 
began to acquire the canals. They were most suc- 
cessful in this in England and the United States, 
where they were able ultimately to get possession, if 
not of all of them, at least of enough to enable them 
to control practically the waterways. Thus, in 
England, Scotland and Wales, in 1880, there were 
4,033 miles of canal and canalized river navigation. 
Of these 1,447 miles were under railway control, of 
which no less than 948 miles passed into the hands 
of the railways during the three years (1845-47), 
when the railway mania was at its height and the 
fright of canal owners the greatest. Among those 
under railway control are most of the important 
lines. It is not necessary, of course, for a railway 
actually to own an entire canal, or system of canals, 
in order to control it. All that is needful is that it 
own or control one part or one link in a chain, since 
that practically puts the whole line at its mercy. The 
active warfare of the railway upon the canal goes a 
long way to explain its decline in the fifty years 
from 1825 to 1875. 

The condition of the canals even in their heyday 
was such as to make them an easy prey to such a 
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powerful antagonist as the railway, even if the latter 
had had no advantages except such as spring from 
better organization. The system of canals in 
England (and the same thing was even truer of other 
countries) was really no system at all. It was an 
aggregate or a conglomeration of ditches, of no 
uniform system of construction, of varying depths, 
of varying widths, belonging to different companies, 
with different rates of toll, with no system of com- 
bined forwarding of goods and no plan of through 
booking. The individual who wished to ship goods 
had no means of knowing what it would cost him, 
and could find no one to become responsible for the 
goods from the starting point to the close of the 
journey. The old-fashioned canal had often only 
two or three feet of water, with locks six or seven 
feet wide. Now a single stretch of such canal as 
this in a system or chain, however long, would divide 
it immediately into two parts, and no matter how 
excellent the other stretches might be, the capacity 
of the system of canals was measured by its nar- 
rowest and shallowest part. 

How impossible it was to readjust this system and 
organize it efficiently in time to meet the competition 
of the railway may be seen from the fact that even 
now, on the main system of canals, there are two or 
three different gauges of locks; and even where the 
canals forming a continuous line are approximately 
of the same size the gauge of the locks is different, 
being either shorter or having less depth or width.' 

For example, the line from the coal fields of Derby- 
shire and Nottinghamshire to London comprises the 
canals of seven different companies, and has four 

J Cf. Canals and Inland Navigation, p. 109. 
2 
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different gauges. The locks have an average width 
of 14 feet 6 inches, but there is one link in the navi- 
gation on the Grand Union Canal where the locks 
are only 7 feet wide, and this limits the carrying 
power of boats on this line to 24 tons; whereas 
on other parts of the line the boats can carry 
from 60 to 80 tons. Fi'om London to Liverpool 
there are four breaks of gauge, the smallest 
allowing ships of only 30 tons to pass, while the 
largest permits those of 80 tons. The 30-ton boats 
that can thus go from London to Liverpool would 
not be safe for navigating the Mersey, and the 
cargoes, therefore, would have to be transhipped 
into larger craft upon arriving at the estuary. 
These difficulties have put an end to the through 
traffic that formerly existed along this route. 

The Erie Canal has always been able to float larger 
vessels than its locks would admit. The prism of 
the canal in 1872, for example, was sufficient to float 
boats of 650 tons, Avhile some of its locks only ad- 
mitted boats of 225 tons. The canal at that time 
could have floated 12,000,000 tons to tide-water, but 
its locks limited the possible amount to 4,000,000. 
The cost of freight in boats of 650 tons is only about 
50 per cent, of that carried in boats of 225 tons. 1 

To the above circumstances should be added an- 
other — the result of the foregoing, it is true, but of 
powerful reflex influence in delaying the revival of 
interest in canals — and that is the fact that the rail- 
way development not only absorbed public attention 
completely, commanded absolutely the interest of 
investors, but as a natural result monopolized almost 

1 Compare Internal Commerce of the United States. Treasury 
Eeport, Washington, 1885, p. 426. 
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as completely the technical ability of the country. 
Every engineer of any promise saw hfs hopes of pre- 
ferment in the railroad. The great fortunes, the 
great reputations were all made in z*ailroad building 
or railroad management, and it was accordingly into 
this career that everybody went who could get a 
foothold there. The result was just what might have 
been expected. Improvements in canal building or 
management stopped. The railway continued to ad- 
vance. Millions and hundreds of millions of dollars 
were expended in experiments of all sorts. All 
kinds of railroads were built into all sorts of 
places, under all sorts of conditions; the results 
of experience were carefully collected, and every 
year, almost, saw some great improvement added 
to the long line of devices which increased the 
efficiency of the railway. During all this time 
— over a generation — the art of canal building 
and management stood almost absolutely still. It 
is even to-day the canal of 1825 trying to compete 
with the railway of 1890. The improvements that 
might be introduced, the lessons which enable us to 
build a better canal to-day than sixty years ago, have 
nearly all been learned in other fields, and are only 
by accident applicable to the canal, while the im- 
provements in railway making have been largely 
developed as the result of our experiments in that 
line. 

One point ought to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. It would have been impossible to have effected 
any great improvements in the canal system during 
the last fifty years without liberal authority from the 
government to compel the cooperation of existing 
companies. This authority it would have been im- 
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possible to get in view of popular indifference and 
ignorance of the possibilities of cheap transportation 
by canal on the one hand and the opposition of the 
railways on the other. 

It is no wonder, then, that the canal went down. 
The undoubted superiority of the railway from many 
points of view diverted much of the most lucrative 
traffic from the canal, its striking success from the 
first, the unbounded confidence of the public in its 
future, the almost infinite possibilities of investment 
it offered to the capitalistic public, the enormous 
profits realized by many promoters and builders, the 
seemingly infinite field for its expansion, concen- 
trated public attention upon it to the exclusion of its 
competitor; it absorbed the capital, absorbed the 
technical talent, and, finally, the canal itself — at 
least to such an extent as to enable it to control the 
system as a whole. 

What was true of England was also largely true of 
the United States, and companies and communities 
not only refused to improve their canals, but they let 
them run to waste, or worse yet, turned them over to 
railroad companies, which, in many cases, proceeded 
to fill them up if they did not decay fast enough by 
being let alone. 

The wonder, then, is not that the canal declined, 
but that it should show any signs of revivica- 
tion. Let us turn, then, to the question: Why this 
revival of interest in this subject ? and in the first 
place, what are the signs of the growing attention 
paid to the canal and its function in our modern sys- 
tem of transportation ? 

To begin with Prussia, where the railway system 
is now practically a government monopoly, the 
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awakened interest in canal building dates from the 
early part of the seventies at a time when the rail- 
way was still substantially in private hands. But 
the time of serious activity is to be found after 1880. 

The Prussian government laid before the legisla- 
ture on the 24th of March, 1882, a project for a ship 
canal from the coal districts of Westphalia to the 
sea coast at the mouth of the Ems. As the session 
closed before action could be taken, the plan was 
again presented at the next session, beginning 
December 31, 1882. ' 

The proposition was for a canal to be built and 
operated by the government, and asking for au- 
thority to contract a loan of 46,000,000 marks, 
($11,500,000) for the purposes of construction. The 
government, as explained in the project, was simply 
taking up a plan entertained by Frederick the Great, 
of connecting this region with the North Sea, a plan 
which had been warmly advocated by those inter- 
ested in the Westphalian coal and iron industry since 
1857, and approved by the Central Union for the 
promotion of inland navigation founded in 1869. 

The House of Deputies accepted the plan of the 
government as a whole. As it regarded the project, 
however, as much too limited in its scope to satisfy 
the legitimate demands of the present it approved the 
scheme, adding an additional paragraph to the law 
authorizing the government "to contract a loan of 
46,000,000 marks for the partial construction of a 
system of canals which should unite the Rhine with 

1 Compare an article on "Die Vrage des Kanalbaues in Preimen," 
by Professor Meitzeu in Schmoller's Jahrbuchfur Gesetzgebung , etc., 
vol. 8, p. 751, from which most of the account in regard to Prussia 
is taken, cited in the following pages as " Kanalbcm in Preussen." 
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the Ems, the Weser and the Elbe, the first link in 
which should be the line proposed by the government 
in the project." The House also passed a resolution 
requesting the government to present a plan of 
uniting the Westphalian district to the Rhine and 
Elbe, and of constructing a canal from the moun- 
tainous districts of Upper Silesia to Berlin. 

The Upper House, after a keen debate on the 
amended bill, which had been accepted and was then 
supported by the government, rejected the scheme 
by a vote of 70 to 65. It immediately passed a reso- 
lution, however, by a large majority, requesting the 
government to present a plan of uniting the eastern 
and western portions of the monarchy by a network 
of canals constructed on some uniform system. In 
view of the plain agreement of legislature and gov- 
ernment as to the desirability of developing the 
present waterways into a comprehensive network of 
efficient canals, it is plain, says Professor Meitzen, 
that Prussia stands upon the verge of a fundamental 
and highly important decision, which, in many 
respects, resembles that of 1837 concerning the 
railways. 

The systematic plan here foreshadowed has not 
been fully carried out, but every year sees some 
substantial improvement in the system of artificial 
waterways in Prussia, and the other German States 
are following her example in this respect. 

In France the interest has, if anything, been even 
more marked than in Germany. In 1879 the legis- 
lature decided that all the main canal locks 
throughout the country should be 131 feet in length, 
17 feet in width, and have 6^ feet on the sill of the 
locks, with a clear height of 12 feet under the bridges. 
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These dimensions allow for the use of barges 
carrying- 250 to 300 tons. To cover the cost of this 
and other improvements a sum of £40,000,000 
($200,000,000) was voted, and the alterations have 
been gradually proceeding since. 

A glance at a few of the leading canals actually in 
process of construction at home and abroad may 
serve to show how active the interest is at present in 
this subject: 1 

A canal is being cut through the Isthmus of 
Corinth to unite the waters of the ^Egean Sea and 
the Gulf of Lepanto. It will be about four miles 
long; was begun in 1882; will be finished in 1892, 
and its probable cost is about $12,000,000. It will 
have a surface width of 92 feet, a bottom width of 
52 feet, and a depth of 28 feet. It will shorten the 
voyage from the Adriatic Sea to Turkey about 185 
miles. 

The North-Sea-Baltic Canal, extending from 
Brunsbuttel to Kiel, a distance of about sixty miles, 
was begun in 1887, and is being pushed with 
remarkable vigor. Its width will be 197 feet at top, 
85 feet at bottom, and 28 feet deep, with a possible 
29* feet. The estimated cost is $39,000,000; saving 
in distance from London to Baltic ports about 250 
miles. 

The Manchester Ship Canal, intended to make 
Manchester practically a sea-port, was commenced in 
the fall of 1887. The plan was prepared in 1882, but 
it took five years of hard fighting against the com- 
bined railroad interests to get parliamentary permis- 
sion. The canal, counting the tidal division from 

1 Compare Ship Canals in 1889. By R. E. Perry. Transactions 
of American Society of Civil Engineers. 
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Easton to Warrington, twenty miles, will be about 
35 miles in length. The bottom width will be 100 
feet; depth, 26 feet; surface width, 300 feet. The 
contract price for the work is $30,000,000. It will be 
seen that the largest ocean freighters can be loaded 
at the docks in Manchester for India and America. 

The Cape Cod Canal, which would shorten the 
route from Boston to ports South from 70 to 140 
miles, has been in process of construction for some 
time — about two miles of it having been finished to 
a depth of fifteen feet. The Harlem Canal, connect- 
ing ; East and Hudson rivers, was begun in 1888. 
The Columbia Canal, intended to give Columbia and 
the Broad River a water outlet to the sea at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, will be five miles long, 10 feet 
deep and 150 feet wide at the surface. The most 
difficult portion of it is already finished. The Nicar- 
agua Canal has been so fully discussed of late years 
that it is only necessary to mention it. It will shorten 
the commercial water route of the world from 2,000 
to 6,000 miles, and the route from our Eastern to 
Western sea-boards about 8,000. 

Among the projected ship canals, some of which 
will doubtless be carried out in the near future, 
should be mentioned — in England, the Birmingham, 
Great Western, New-Castle-on-Tyne, Scotch and 
Irish Canals, whose combined results would be to 
make several inland cities sea-ports, and to cut a way 
for ships across England, Scotland and Ireland. 

On the Continent considerable interest has been 
manifested in a project for a ship canal from the Bay 
of Biscay to the Mediterranean, and another to con- 
nect the North Sea with the Mediterranean, and one 
across Italy, and another from the Baltic to the 
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Black Sea, etc., etc. Brussels will doubtless shortly 
enlarge her canal to the sea to make it capable of 
taking in the largest ships. 

Among American projects may be mentioned one 
to secure by a series of canals, beginning with the 
Cape Cod Canal, an unbroken inland water commu- 
nication from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk to the Carolina sounds. This 
scheme has important military aspects, and is 
thoroughly feasible. A project to cut a canal across 
Florida was started a few years ago, but has not yet 
got beyond the stage of surveys. A canal across 
lower Michigan, another across upper Michigan as 
a complement to St. Mary's Falls Canal and the 
Michigan Hennepin Canal to connect Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi, and a plan for a ship canal from 
Pittsburg to Lake Erie, are the most important pro- 
jects which have a prospect of success in the near 
future. 

The proposed canals of an inferior importance for 
local traffic, and as feeders to rivers, etc., are too 
numerous to mention, and they are becoming more 
numerous every decade. 

The preceding pages give evidence enough to prove 
the existence of a growing interest in the canal 
question. The cause of the revival of interest is as 
complex as the cause of the decline of the canal in 
the first place. The prime feature, however, in this 
revival of interest is the failure of the railroad to 
realize the expectations entertained of it, as the 
optimistic faith in its superiority was a prime cause 
of the decay of the canal. The railroad, in spite of 
all its improvements, in spite of the enormous 
reduction in rates for all classes of goods over large 
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extents of territory, has failed to secure as low rates 
as the public and shippers, however unreasonably, 
insist should prevail. The complaints of high 
charges of transportation are, if anything, keener 
and more bitter in our own country, where phe- 
nomenal rates have been made for heavy long- 
distance traffic^ than in any other; and all sorts of 
experiments in regulation of railroad rates are being 
tried with little satisfaction to any of the parties 
concerned — producer, consumer or transporter. 
Charges of railroad extortion are rife under all 
systems — American, English, French and German — 
all testifying to the widespread feeling that railroad 
rates, for some reason or other, are much higher 
than is consistent with the public interest. 

This feeling was enormously hastened in England 
by two things: the depression in business following 
the crisis of 1873, when, owing to the fall of prices 
and decrease in demand English manufacturers were 
compelled to canvass carefully all their expenses to 
see where saving could be made; and when in con- 
sequence their eyes were first fairly opened to the 
enormous rates charged by English railways even 
on light manufactured goods. 

This impression was very much deepened when, as 
trade began to revive, they found themselves pressed 
from two directions. Their markets, on the one 
hand, were cut off by the general reaction in favor 
of .a protective policy in many of the countries where 
low tariffs had prevailed up to that time, and the 
consequent increase in competition from domestic 
producers in those countries put them at a serious 
disadvantage, notably in the United States. And at 
the same sime they encountered abroad an active 
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competition along many lines from the manufacturers 
of Germany and France in places for which they 
had been almost the sole purveyors before. The 
situation called for the most serious consideration, 
and in the deliberations of all committees on the 
state of the country, notably in those of the Com- 
mission on Depression of Trade, the heavy costs of 
transportation formed a common subject of com- 
plaint. 

As the most common answer to this complaint was 
that the railroads were not making an unreasonable 
rate of profit, the natural course was to raise the 
question, is there then a cheaper means of transport 
than the railway ? 

From this time on it began to be possible again to 
get a hearing at the bar of public opinion for the 
artificial waterway as an element in a transportation 
system. 

The first striking fact that gradually attracted the 
attention it deserved was the relative cheapness of 
water as compared with rail traffic. Much as rail 
rates had gone down, water rates had fallen still 
faster. The ocean steamer was away ahead of the 
locomotive and train of cars. The cost of moving 
freight from the manufacturing districts of England 
to India in 1889 was 22s. 6d., of which 12s. 6d. was 
absorbed by the railway carriage of forty miles to 
the seaboard; *'. e., it cost fifty- six per cent, of the 
whole to go one per cent, of the distance; or to put 
it another way, it cost 125 times as much per mile 
by rail as by steamer. If it be said that short dis- 
tances should not be compared with long, then the 
rates from Chicago to New York may be compared 
with the rates from the same place to Liverpool. 
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The published rates in January, 1884, from Chicago 
to Few York — all rail— were, for grain, 30 cents per 
100 pounds; from Few York to Liverpool, 10.5 
additional; i. e., one-third the price for over three 
times the distance. 

The reduction in freight rates by rail from Chicago 
to New York from 1868 to 1885 was very large; but 
that in rates by water was much greater, being a fall 
of about two-thirds in rail and more than four-fifths 
in water rates. The freight from Chicago to Buffalo 
by sail vessels during the season of 1885 for corn 
was, on the average, a trifle less than two cents. 
Taking the rate at two cents and the distance as 900 
miles, this makes a rate of 0.08 of a cent per ton- 
mile; the average for steamers was 0.1 cent per 
ton-mile. The cost per ton-mile on the most favored 
railroad was at least 0.4 cent, or four times the rate 
by steamer and five times the rate by sailing vessel. 
It may be safely affirmed, moreover, that improve- 
ments in deep water navigation will keep pace with 
any possible improvement in railway devices or 
management; that carriage by water, therefore, will 
be permanently cheaper per ton-mile than by rail. 

But ocean travel would naturally be cheaper, not 
merely because nothing is received for the roadway, 
but also because, owing to the depth of water, 
steamers of any size can be used and any rate of 
speed mechanically possible can be adopted. The 
capacity of a ship increases enormously with increas- 
ing length, width and depth, and the resistance to a 
high rate of speed is much less in a wide and open 
channel than in a narrow passageway. All this, 
therefore, Avould throw little light on canal traffic, 
since the roadway costs much at the beginning and 
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is expensive to keep in order. The size, moreover, 
is strictly limited, and therefore the speed must be 
low, both as a matter of economy in the consumption 
of fuel and of protection to the sides of the canal, 
which would be much injured by the wash of a high 
rate of speed. The results of ocean traffic show, how- 
ever, the enormous possibilities in the water traffic, 
and the larger and deeper the canals can be made, 
the cheaper the cost of movement and the higher the 
rate of speed. 

But a consideration of the actual facts of canal 
transportation, entirely aside from the possibilities 
revealed by ocean traffic, opened up a new vista of 
cheap transportation to a generation which had 
almost lost sight of a most valuable element in the 
commercial system of the country. The cost of 
movement, even on the comparatively inefficient 
canals, now prevalent is extremely low wherever 
there is a large traffic. 

The average rate charged per bushel of grain from 
Chicago to New York, lake and canal route, was 
4.55 cents compared with 14 cents, the rate by the 
all-rail route. 

As an illustration of actual conditions prevailing 
in this country, the following instances have been 
selected: The Guthrie Ice Company was engaged for 
several years in shipping ice from Willow Springs to 
Chicago by canal — fourteen miles — and from Summit 
to Chicago by rail — nine miles. The cost per rail- 
road was 50 cents per ton; by canal, 18 cents, the 
toll being $5 on each boat carrying 125 tons of ice. 
The rate per ton-mile on the railroad was 5.55 
cents, and on the canal 1.29. The boats were empty 
one way and the load had to be moved against a cur- 
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rent of 14 miles per hour, in a contracted channel 
having a cross section of only about three times the 
area of that presented by the loaded boat. 1 

The Bodenschatz and Earnshaw Stone Company of 
Chicago gave the rates at the same date — October, 
1886 — per cord of stone from their quarries in 
Lemont to the city, as follows; By rail, $4.50; . by 
canal, $1.95. The Excelsior Stone Company gave 
the rate as $3.90 and $1.73 respectively. Coal is 
carried fromErie to Chicago, nearly 1,000 miles, for 
64 cents a ton; thence to the Mississippi Eiver by 
rail, 200 miles, the cost is $2, and for the next 100 
miles it mounts up to $4. 

With enlarged canals, constructed on a uniform 
system, the cost of movement becomes, of course, 
proportionately less. The original Erie Canal quickly 
became too small for the traffic, and it was 
resolved to enlarge it. The improved canal could 
take boats of 225 tons as compared with 75 tons in 
the old canal. The greatest size of the old boats 
was 78ixl4ix3i, compared with 98xl7*x6i. The 
length was increased one-fourth, the width one- 
fifth, and depth nearly doubled, while the carrying 
capacity of the boat was trebled. The engineers 
foretold a saving of 50 per cent.; figures showed 
subsequently that it somewhat exceeded this figure. 
A similar enlargement now would bring about a 
similar reduction in cost of transportation. 

Another result of the consideration given to the 
question has been a revelation of the importance 
still possessed by existing waterways with all their 
drawbacks. Mr. Marshall Stevens, in a paper before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 

1 Compare House Executdve.Documents, 1886-87, Vol. 23, p. 45. 
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ence, in their session at Birmingham, states that 
more fine goods are carried between Manchester and 
Liverpool upon the Bridgewater Canal than upon the 
lines of any of the three competing railways, not- 
withstanding that the rate by water is the same as 
by rail. The tonnage on the canal amounts to 60,000 
tons per mile per year. On the Birmingham Canal, 
during the recent depressed condition of trade, 
7,000,000 tons of goods passed over it in one year. 
The Weaver has 265 vessels trading on the river, of 
which 65 are steamers carrying a tonnage of 1,300,000 
tons a year in addition to the ordinary canal boats. 
The whole of the salt taken to Liverpool for ship- 
ment, amounting to 800,000 tons, is carried down the 
Weaver, none being taken by railway. The tonnage 
carried on the Trent and Mersey Canal, notwith- 
standing the great number of railways with which it 
has to compete throughout the whole district which 
it traverses, amounts to over one and one-quarter 
million tons a year. 

In France the tonnage on the canals and navigable 
rivers amounts to 19,573,263 tons a year. About 
one and three-quarter million tons of coal are carried 
from Belgium to Pai'is by water. On the canalized 
port of the Seine the freight carried amounts to 
nearly three million tons. 1 During the year 1885 the 
traffic by water to Paris amounted to 4,749,270 tons, 
carried in 33,878 boats. Of the whole amount of 
merchandise brought to Paris, 38 per cent, came 
by water and 62 per cent, by railroad. There are 
in France nearly 4,660 kilometers of canals in opera- 
tion. Many of these are so small or extend into 
regions where there is so little traffic, that they 

1 See Canals and Inland Navigation, p. 282. . 
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are insignificant in the commercial system as a 
whole. The tonnage upon rivers and streams was in 
1885, 8,936,291 tons; that on canals, 11,135,166 tons; 
total, 19,573,263. There were only six canals with 
over half a million tonnage for that year. 1 

There is a very marked tendency of late years to 
lengthen the average run per ton on the canals, 
showing the effect of the late improvements. It is 
interesting to note the classes of goods transported 
on the canals and rivers. The following table shows 
the facts for 1885: 

Tons. 

1 . Combustible materials 5,436,212 

2. Building materials 6,420,537- 

3. Wood and lumber 1,392,703 

4. Mining industry .1,285,687 

5. Agricultural products 2,482,998 

6. Manufactured products 589,262 

The importance of the canal is not less in Ger- 
many. The relative tonnage of the canals decreased 
up to 1870 in Germany as elsewhere, but since that 
time they have not lost ground, but rather gained, 
and along many of the chief lines they have gained 
considerably. The tonnage arriving and departing 
by water rose from an average of 12,749,000 in the 
forties to an average of 33,337,000 in the seventies, 
rising to 37,954,000 in 1881. The size of the ships 
increased from 470 to 888, while the number rose 
from 48,000 to 71,000 in the period from 1845 to 
1875. Of the cargoes in 1881, 60 per cent, con- 
sisted of stone, 12 per cent, of lumber, 13.3 per cent, 
of fuel, 8.5 per cent, of provisions and 5.8 of " store 
goods." In 1840 the fuel made out 40 per cent, of 
the whole. As a rule the heavier material shows a 

1 See Block's Annuaire de L 'Economie Politique for 1888, p. 540, 
and following. 
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tendency to seek the canal. The great exception to 
this is coal. 1 

There is a good reason, of course, for this. Coal 
as a great article of transport in Germany, is of very 
recent date. The canal system was constructed with 
reference to another industrial condition. It does 
not reach into the coal regions, therefore, except 
accidentally, while the railway owes a large part of 
its rapid growth to the transport of coal. Besides 
this, as the great coal regions in Germany are hilly, 
the cost of making canals through such districts is, 
of course, relatively high. 

The extent to which the canal has managed to 
hold its own even against the improved and 
improving railway can be seen from the percentage 
of the total traffic in Berlin, which is water traffic. 
In 1869 56.2 per cent, of the total traffic came and 
went by water; and even as late as 1872 50 per 
cent, was water traffic. In 1878 the proportion had 
sunk to 37.8 per cent. All this in spite of the fact 
that much has been done in Berlin to discourage the 
water traffic in the last few years. The number of 
waterways has not been increased of late years at 
all, being limited to four; while the number of rail- 
roads, which was five in 1867, has been increased to 
eleven. Almost nothing had been done in the way 
of improving the canals, either by deepening or 
widening, or providing more loading places, or in 
any other respect. In 1880 the proportion of grain 
transported by the canals stood to that transported 
by rail as 26:29; wood for fuel, as 30:1; flour, as 1:2; 
stove-coal, as 7:18; stone, almost all by water. 

1 Cf . Der Wettstreit zwisohen Wasserstrassen und Eisenbahnen 
in Deutschland. Schmoller's Jahrbuch, Vol. viii., p. 251 and fol- 
lowing. 
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In 1887 the waterways had again overtaken the 
railways in the proportion of 49:45, i. e., a little over 
52 per cent, of the traffic was by water — surely 
a fine record when one considers the enormous 
improvements in the German railway system in the 
last twelve years. 1 

Along the Rhine and Elbe water traffic has not 
only held its own, but in some cases even exceeded 
in its growth that of the railways. This is to be 
ascribed chiefly to the fact that of late years the 
system of tug-boats and cable-boats has been intro- 
duced very largely. The navigation of the Elbe has 
increased of late years in a remarkable manner, 
partly as the consequence of cheaper freight rates 
and partly as a consequence of the introduction of 
rapid and regular trips along the river in both 
directions. This was possible only as a result of the 
late improvement of the river by the great works 
undertaken and carried out by the government. 
The following table shows how rapidly the water 
traffic has increased at Hamburg: 





YEAELY INTERNAL TEAFBTC. 




YEAE. 


On the Railroad. 
Metric hundred wt. 


On the Elbe. 
Metric hundred wt. 


Railroad to 
Water Traffic. 


1871 1875 

1876-1880 

1879.. 


5,412,000 
11,118,000 
11,203,000 
12,896,000 
12,765,000 


3,274,000 
6,246,000 
7,053,000 
8,245,000 
9,266,000 


100 to 60.2 
100 to 56.4 
100 to 62 8 


1880 


100 to 64 


1881 


100 to 72.5 





JStatistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. R. Boeck, Berlin, 

1889. 
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When it is considered that this represents the 
total traffic, and that it is simply one waterway 
against all the railways — many of which, owing to 
their position, cannot be considered competing 
routes— one can see how vigorously the canal and 
river can compete with the railway. An interesting 
feature about it is that much of the lighter traffic 
now uses the river instead of the railway. The 
value of the commodities transported by rail stood to 
that of those transported by water in 1879 as 100 to 
22.7, 1880 as 100 to 26.5, 1881 as 100 to 33.4. The 
relative number of steamers on the river rose from 
10.3 per cent, in 1860 to 28 per cent, in 1880. The 
average tonnage of the boats rose from 809 to 1,263 
metric hundred weight in fifteen years. 

The relative growth of river traffic appears in a 
striking light when compared with the total traffic — 
railroad and ocean — which has its center at Ham- 
burg. From 1851 to 1860 there arrived annually at 
Hamburg, by way of the Eiver Elbe, 4,383 boats, 
with a tonnage of 411,659; in 1887 over eleven 
thousand arrived, with a tonnage of over 2,000,000, 
i. e., the traffic increased in twenty-seven years five- 
fold. In the fifteen years from 1871 to 1886 the 
percentage of river traffic as compared with total 
traffic rose from 9 per cent, to 18 per cent., showing 
a decidedly greater increase of river traffic than of 
ocean or railroad. 1 

Similar phenomena meet us on the Rhine. The 
reports of the Chamber of Commerce at Mannheim 

1 Compare Schmoller's Jahrbuch for 1889, p. 376. 
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contain some interesting results, summarized in the 
following table: 

AVERAGE FOR YEARS 1875 TO 1881. 





METRIC HUNDRED 1YTS. 


f 
§1 

F4 


Per cent, by 
water at be- 


WARES. 


By Rail. 


By Water. 


ginning- and 
close of period 




1875. 


1881. 




141,000 
85,000 
19,000 
58,000 

138,000 
2,404,000 

399,000 


48,000 
107,000 
334,000 

26,000 

117,000 

3,354,000 

244,000 


25 
56 
95 
32 
46 
58 
38 


4 
41 
89 
23 
21 ' 


35 


Coffee 


71 


Salt 


98 


Soda 


56 




61 




j 
50 69 




i 
19 50 









The average, according to value of twenty-five 
leading articles, rose from 54.5 per cent, to 66 per 
cent, in the same period, the average for the seven 
years being 59 per cent. 

Mannheim, although an inland city and one of the 
greatest railroad centres of Germany, had in 1881 a 
water traffic exceeding the rail traffic by nearly one- 
half. 

The enormous improvements in the inland naviga- 
tion of Germany have attracted the attention of 
foreign engineers. Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, 
member of English institution of Civil Engineers, 
attended the Congress on Inland Navigation at 
Frankfort in 1888. On his return he gave to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers an account of some 
things he had seen. At Frankfort itself he found a 
river traffic of nearly half a million tons in 1888, 
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which was only 10,000 three or four years before, the 
river having been improved in the meantime. Of 
Mannheim he says that the traffic rose from 583,000 
tons in 1876 to 1,796,000 tons in 1886, the joint trade 
of Mannheim and of the port immediately opposite 
across the Rhine being 2,443,000 tons. The pros- 
perity of Mannheim, he says, exemplifies in a remark- 
able manner the advantages of extending deep water 
communication as far into the interior of a country 
as practicable; and the rapid growth of the river 
traffic, both at Mannheim and Frankfort, indicate 
the important position held by those ports which are 
situated at the extreme limit of large navigations. 1 

The importance of the canal as measured by its 
tonnage is not as great in the United States as in 
England or France or Germany. This might be 
naturally expected owing to the fact that there has 
been a greater development of the railway on the 
one hand and almost no development of the canal for 
fifty years on the other. But even here the tonnage 
of canals, though insignificant in comparison with 
the railway, reached the handsome figure of over 
20,000,000 tons in 1880. 

The Erie Canal is even now, after all development 
of railway lines and in spite of the fact that the State 
has allowed it at many points to fall into such a con- 
dition as to seriously impede traffic, no mean element 
in the transportation system of JSTew York and of the 
country at large. As late as 1884 the Erie Canal 
took half as much grain to ~New York as all the 
trunk lines combined, though it is closed for five 
months in the year. 

1 Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of Civil Engineers, voL 
xcvi, p. 200. 
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The importance of a canal to serve as a connecting 
link between two great systems of water transporta- 
tion has no better exemplification than the history of 
the St.' Mary's -Falls Canal between Lakes Superior 
and Huron. Opened in 1855, its tonnage began to 
grow immediately, doubled in three years, doubled 
again in the next five, more than doubled again in 
the next ten years, doubled still again in the next 
ten, doubled again in the next four, nearly doubled 
again in the next three years. The tonnage has 
grown as rapidly as the facilities for handling it. It 
rose from 101,458, registered tonnage, in 1856, to 
7,221,935. The actual tonnage exceeded the' last 
amount by nearly 300,000 tons, or an increase of 7,200 
per cent, in 33 years. The number of passengers rose 
from 4,260 to 25,712, though the highest number was 
attained in 1884, with over 54,000 passengers. When 
we consider that the canal was only open 234 days, 
the immensity of the traffic can be better appreciated. 
The number of vessels passed through in 1889 was 
9,579 compared with 1,091 in 1878. Of these, in 
1889, 6,507 were steamers. The value of the traffic 
passing through rose from $53,413,472 in 1875 to 
$83,733,527 in 1889. 

Its relative importance may be seen by comparing 
its traffic with the Suez Canal. The tonnage passed 
through the latter in 1887 was 5,903,024, or only a 
little over 80 per cent, of that passing through the 
St. Mary's Falls in 1889, The ships passing through 
the Suez Canal are, of course, much larger, and as 
the canal is open all the year, the number passed 
through the canal per day is much larger in the St. 
Mary's Falls. The daily tonnage for 1887 was 
18,937 tons, compared with 15,802 in the Suez Canal. 
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The total tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade — both American and foreign — entering the 
port of New York in 1887 was 6,074,543 tons, or only 
84 per cent, of that passing from Lake Huron to 
Lake Superior. The estimated saving in freights 
achieved by this canal, as compared with railroad 
rates for similar services, is over $300,000,000. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal, though little 
more than a ditch, transported nearly 5.000,000 tons 
of freight during the five years ending in 1885. As 
this would be a canal of the same general character 
as the Erie and St. Mary's Falls, i. e., one form- 
ing a connecting link between two great systems of 
transportation, there is little doubt that if it were 
made a ship canal it would develop an enormous 
traffic. 

The total mileage of railway operated in Pennsyl- 
vania for 1888 was* 10,802. The total tonnage was 
235,145,608, or an average of about 22,000 tons per 
mile. The total canal mileage was 778, the total 
tonnage being 7,574,726 tons, or an average of nearly 
10,000 tons — this in spite of what one might call a 
systematic purpose to ruin the canals. 

Still another result of the recent consideration 
given to the canal question has been a recognition of 
the importance of the canal as a means of regulating 
railway tariffs. In this respect the experience of the 
United States has been more important than that of 
any other country. It is generally agreed by all 
railway authorities that the only efficient controller 
of railway rates is the waterways. No efficient con- 
trol could have been exerted in this direction if it 
had not been for the Erie Canal. This channel, 
connecting, as it does, with the ocean, the system 
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of waterways united with the Great Lakes, ex- 
ercises a controlling influence on rates over the 
whole Northern and Western, and even Southern 
sections of the country. A recent article in the New 
York Evening Post emphasizes the influence exerted 
in this respect by our great waterways. " Grain may 
be carried by lake and canal to New York, by coast- 
wise steamer to Savannah, and thence by rail back 
to Atlanta, Ga. Thus the rate which can be charged 
from Chicago direct to Atlanta by rail is limited by 
the Erie Canal. In truth, there is not a city east of 
the Mississippi whose rates are not affected by the 
canal directly or indirectly. The statement that the 
grain valley of the Mississippi has no natural con- 
nection with the Atlantic seaboard is not commer- 
cially correct. The Mississippi Eiver, however, is 
to-day as great a factor in our export trade as though 
it were crowded with fleets of boats carrying grain 
to New Orleans. A single boat to the Gulf from St. 
Louis, if it could carry grain at a rate less than the 
European rates to the Atlantic coast, would cause a 
readjustment of east-bound tariffs. Quantity cuts 
no figure in such a case; the potentiality is enough." 

Mr. Albert Fink, one of the ablest railroad man- 
agers in the country, has testified on more than one 
occasion to the far-reaching influence of the Erie 
Canal on railroad tariffs in the United States. In a 
letter to Senator Windom in 1878, he expresses him- 
self as follows: 

" You are aware, sir, that when the rates are re- 
duced between Chicago and New York, as they are 
always reduced on account of the opening of the 
canal, that this reduction applies not only from 
Chicago, but from all interior cities (St. Louis, 
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Indianapolis, Cincinnati) to New York. If that were 
not the rule the result would be that the roads run- 
ning from those points to Chicago would carry the 
freight to Chicago from which low water or rail rates 
would take it to New York and thus leave the 
through lines from the inland cities without traffic. 
Hence, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston, though 
they have no direct water competition, get the ad- 
vantage of reduced rates. The reduction of rates 
from Chicago and St. Louis to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, etc., reduces rates on shipments 
from those Western points via New York and the 
ocean to Southern Atlantic ports, Norfolk, Wilming- 
ton, etc., and from there into the interior, Augusta, 
Macon, etc. The direct railroads must reduce their 
rates correspondingly, and thus the Erie Canal deter- 
mines rates all over the country, including the South, 
until it reaches a line where low ocean rates from 
New York to the Gulf cities exercise their influence 
upon the rates to adjacent interior points." 

Other distinguished authorities have maintained 
that if the Erie Canal did not carry one ton of freight 
it would be well worth keeping up simply as a regu- 
lator of railway rates. 

The St. Mary's Falls Canal makes it possible 
to ship by water from all lake points to Duluth, 
which is an outlet for the great Northwest. Rail- 
road rates over hundreds of thousands of square 
miles are now far lower than they would be without 
the direct and indirect influence of this great water- 
way. 

But even smaller canals have exercised a no less 
important influence considering their circumstances. 
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Prominent among them may be mentioned the Illinois 
and Hennepin Canal — little more than a ditch-^which 
is paralleled throughout almost its entire length 
by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad. 
Wherever they touch the same point railroad rates 
follow canal rates. Thus, from Henry to Chicago — 
100 miles — the rate is 8 cents per 100 pounds. From 
Tiskilwa — twelve miles further west but beyond the 
reach of direct water competition — the rate is 15 
cents, or nearly twice as much for twelve miles as 
for the next hundred. 

A striking illustration of the effects of facilities 
for water transportation on industry is afforded by 
the history of the Great Kanawah River Improve- 
ment. The Great Kanawah Valley, although one of 
the richest coal' districts' in the country, had to wait 
for river improvements before its industries could be 
adequately developed. The total shipments of coal 
for the years 1883 to 1887 were in round numbers 
twenty-nine, thirty, thirty -two and forty-two million 
bushels. Of these fifteen, eighteen, nineteen and 
twenty-three million bushels were shipped by river. 
Most of the coal shipped by rail was intended for 
points lying beyond the reach of the water route 
competition. Where it went to lower cities on the 
Ohio than Cincinnati the rates had to readjust them- 
selves to water rates. The history of this valley 
showed the reluctance of capital to go to places 
where it would be cut off entirely from the possibilty 
of water transportation. It shows also how rapidly 
railroad transportation may grow as the result of a 
development which would not have been possible 
without the canal. 
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We may sum up, then, the result of recent investi- 
gation and experience in relation to the canal in the 
following propositions: 

A modernized canal may perform a valuable 
function in our system of transportation. 

In the first place, because it can carry certain 
kinds of freight more cheaply and more satisfactorily 
than the railway. Heavy, bulky goods, which do 
not deteriorate in the time required for transportation 
by canal can be moved much more cheaply by canal 
than rail wherever a large traffic exists. This is so 
amply shown in the preceding pages to be the opinion 
of competent engineers in all countries that we need 
not develop the point further here. Again, certain 
kinds of goods can be carried more satisfactorily by 
water than by rail, such as worked marble and other 
commodities which suffer from the jars incident to 
the smoothest railways. 

Such a saving in transportation as may be effected 
by the canal is of great importance on its own 
account, as it would render possible the cheaper 
production of many commodities. But it would be 
of immensely more value because of the new indus- 
tries which it would thereby develop. The country 
is full of immense stores of natural wealth which is 
only waiting for the possibility of cheap movement 
to make as great a change in our industry and com- 
merce as was effected by the railway itself. There is 
no sign that the railway will ever overtake the canal 
in its possibilities in this respect since improvements 
in cheapening carriage by water keep full pace with, 
if they do not exceed, those in rail transportation. 

This fact reveals how the canal, far from being a 
mere competitor of the railway for the traffic nat- 
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urally most suited to it, is a valuable accessory since 
by its ability to call into existence new industries 
whose product would be carried by railways, it can 
so promote tlie progress of industry as to increase 
almost indefinitely the traffic both of itself and of 
the railway. Experience has shown in more than one 
case that the railways running right along the length 
of large canals found their traffic increase as that on 
the canals increased. The railways along the Erie 
Canal form classic illustrations of this fact. The 
instance of the railways running along the Main in 
Germany, the Eock Island and Pacific in this country 
along the Hennepin Canal, and many others, might 
be cited. 

The article above mentioned in the Evening Post, 
evidently written by a careful observer, also calls 
attention to this fact: "The effect of natural and 
artificial waterways upon railways is usually con- 
sidered by railway managers to be detrimental, and 
they have put forth every effort, both in England and 
here, to control or close all canals. But is this true 
policy ? At first, no doubt, the railroad loses much 
of its heavy traffic which very likely it has been 
carrying at comparatively high rates. Some of this 
loss must be permanent. Very soon the prosperity 
and growth of the city demands quick transporta- 
tion, at profitable rates, of manufactured goods and 
supplies. This is supplemented also by a certain 
proportion of the heavy traffic, in spite" of the canal. 
The final result is a large traffic; possibly at lower 
average rates, but yielding fair returns. The rail- 
road has in the end reaped part of the advantage 
which cheap water transportation gave to the city 
served by both. The Lake Shore is benefited by the 
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prosperity of Cleveland and Buffalo, while the New- 
York Central, following the Erie Canal its Avhole 
length and forced to conform its real (though not 
always its nominal) charges to canal competition, 
finds a succession of flourishing towns and cities 
whose traffic is the envy of less fortunate roads." 

This point has been so fully developed in many 
able papers by Professor Haupt, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, that it is not necessary to go into it 
any further. 

But the canal is also valuable in still another way 
than that indicated above. By taking from the rail- 
way certain heavy traffic which costs much to move 
in time and wear and tear, it frees the railway from 
a kind of load which interferes seriously with its 
performance of the sort of work for which it is, 
technically speaking, best fitted, viz.: That in which 
speed is the most fundamental requirement. No one 
Avho studies the problems of modern society, can 
doubt that passenger traffic, for example, can be enor- 
mously increased, if only cheap and fair transporta- 
tion can be furnished. The experience of European 
roads in this direction, working among a people 
immensely harder to set in motion than our own, 
gives striking evidence of this fact. Our American 
railways have done next to nothing to develop sys- 
tematically the great possibilities of our country in 
this respect; and one of the reasons is to be found in 
the fact that the heavy, slow traffic they most rely 
upon under our present system, interferes so seriously 
with the fast trains that the latter cannot be put on in 
the number or quantity necessary to develop the pos- 
sibilities of this line of traffic. It is a common thing 
for railroad managers in this country, as well as 
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elsewhere, to say that they care little for the passen- 
ger traffic, they gain nothing from it, etc., when the 
simple fact is that they have deliberately adopted a 
policy of reaching out for freight traffic of a kind 
unsuited to them in such a way as to prevent them 
from making any fair test of the profit which lies in 
passenger traffic. 1 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review of July, 1889, 
uses strong language in regard to the policy of the 
English railroads, which in this respect is very similar 
to that of our own. "In 1845," he says, "the rail- 
ways departed from their old policy of developing 
new traffic and began to compete with the canal. 
In 1848 they bought four canals, in 1846, sixteen. 

"For the principle of free traffic, of providing trains 
as the public filled them and allowing coach, wagon 
and canal-boat to take such custom as adhered to 
the old routes, thus providing a sort of automatic 
filter, admitting none but a lucrative traffic, was 
substituted the false energy of competition — compe- 
tition not with the road alone, but between road and 
parallel lines, and competition with the cheap and 
useful water carriage of goods that could not afford 
to pay for rapid transport, by systematic obstruction 
of those waterways to which England owes so much 
of her manufacturing and productive wealth. The 
country has never recovered from this fatal mistake. 
Inter-railway competition would probably have been 
but a temporary mischief. But defiance of mechan- 
ical law, in forcing on the rail, traffic which could 

a In a paper read in April of the present year before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, the 
author presented a brief review of the result of the Hungarian 
experiment in developing passenger traffic, which will be found in 
abstract at the end of this article. 
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far more cheaply be conveyed by water, has proved 
a millstone round the necks of English railway 
proprietors from 1846 to the present day. A mine 
of wealth lies open to English railway sharehold- 
ers if their directors and managers will only re- 
turn to the sound and remunerative policy that 
produced so steady an increase of percentage on 
capital down to the year 1844. That policy consisted 
in providing road and transport for such traffic as 
sought the railway (without making any efforts of 
an aggressive nature to drive traffic either from the 
highways or waterways), and in refusing to carry 
heavy and low-priced articles of transport at freights 
which are a robbery of the shareholders." 

This is strong language, but not too strong, and ap- 
plies as fully in this country as in England. Eailroad 
managers, however, are really not to blame for it, 
since by the very nature of the case they must live 
more or less from hand to mouth. Each one must 
look out for his own road, must adapt himself to 
given conditions. He is naturally more interested in 
getting the largest earnings for his road during the 
time of his management than in trying to realize 
such conditions as will develop a greater traffic in 
the long run for railroads in general. 

It is the general public, the people who are sup- 
posed to be the guardians of its interests, its states- 
men, law-givers, politicians, editors, etc., who have 
shown themselves to be lacking in wisdom or 
probity, and have permitted railroad managers to 
make their own conditions of competition instead of 
keeping open the waterways and compelling railway 
managers to adapt themselves, as they easily could 
have done, to such conditions as would have secured 
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in the long run not only the interests of the great 
public, but even those of the railways themselves. 

Take another instance of traffic waiting on the 
railways. There is an immense business in the line 
of perishable commodities, lying almost absolutely 
undeveloped because the railways cannot adjust 
their business so as to meet the demands of the case. 
Fresh fruit, milk, meat, vegetables, etc., are the 
commodities many of our railroads should be carry- 
ing instead of stone, iron and coal. 

The canal, then, saves cost of transportation, 
relieves the railway of its most costly and embar- 
rassing traffic, and develops a supplementary traffic 
which increases railroad business. It does still more. 
It acts as an automatic regulator of railway tariffs — 
a most important function in these days, and in such 
a country as ours, where everything is tending 
toward consolidation and combination — but no less 
important in a country like Germany, where the rail- 
ways have passed practically into the hands of the 
government, and thus tbe feeble check on rates is 
lost which may be found in such competition as is 
possible. The canal affords a sort of objective stand- 
ard by which rail rates may be judged, and acts, 
therefore, as a silent but eloquent warner to railroads 
not to drive things to extremes. A most interesting 
proof of this in Germany is afforded by the fact that 
railway managers, as a whole, oppose, whenever they 
can, the improvement of rivers or the construction or 
improvement of canals. 

These considerations prove almost beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that it lies in the interest of the coun- 
try as a whole to secure in some way as extensive 
water connections as possible along the great lines 
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of national traffic. The Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, the great lakes and the ocean should be 
united so as to constitute one grand system of water- 
ways. Where these connections can be best made is 
an engineering question on which I should not pre- 
sume to express an opinion, if extensive surveys had 
not made tolerably plain the line along which one 
connection should be made. At least one of these 
waterways should run from the Northern Mississippi 
through the great lakes and Erie Canal to the ocean 
at New York. 

A modern canal able to take in the largest boats 
that could navigate the Upper Mississippi, with all 
the improvements that belong to modern navigation, 
would open up boundless possibilities to the whole 
country. The advantage of such a waterway, while 
greatest, of course, to the sections most immediately 
affected, would by no means be limited to them, but 
would reach the farthest point of the country. It 
would correspond to all the conditions which modern 
society considers necessary to a reasonable canal 
system. It would consist of a series of canals con- 
necting great natural waterways, with termini of an 
immense commerce, through which, therefore, a 
great traffic would be sure to pass". 

Such water connections should, then, be secured in 
some way. If private enterprise and capital will do 
it under conditions which will conserve the interest 
of the public, let private enterprise and capital do it. 
If not, let the States do it; if they will not, then let 
the nation do it, for it is, after all, a national ques- 
tion and national interests are at stake. 

The question may be raised as to how the funds 
shall be provided. Reasonable tolls would provide 
4 
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an ample revenue, if the canals were really con- 
structed on a proper scale. Ship canals joining the 
Mississippi and Lake Michigan and Lake Ontario 
and the ocean would develop a traffic far exceeding 
that of the Suez Canal, even in proportion to its 
length, and a very moderate system of tolls would 
pay interest and expenses. For this statement there 
is ample proof in the reports of engineers on the 
subject. 

But even if this were not so, even if the govern- 
ment should have to construct and operate them at a 
loss, or even free of charge to the traffic moving 
upon it, the return to the country at large would be 
such as to repay the cost to the country many times 
over. 

It is safe to say that no system of highways — land 
or water — adequate to the demands of modern 
civilization could ever be constructed and kept open 
if each individual portion of it were to depend for its 
existence on the tolls taken upon it for traffic passing 
over it. Imagine for a moment- the result if we were 
to attempt to take tolls upon each mile, or even 
each ten miles, of wagon road in this country, suffi- 
cient to pay for laying it out and keeping it in order. 
The result would be the closing of much over 50 per 
cent, of the length of highways in the country, a con- 
sequent checking of the rate of progress and possibly 
a permanent tendency to a retrogressive movement. 
Freedom of locomotion is an absolute necessity of 
civilization, and the more it can be secured — not 
merely as a possibility but as an actual fact — 
the more rapidly, ceteris paribus, will civilization 
advance. The advantage of a system of highways, 
whether on land or water, is not to be judged, even 
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from a narrow commercial point of view, by the 
possibility of collecting tolls enough on it to pay for 
constructing or maintaining it, but by its general 
effect on the commercial and industrial progress of 
the country; and, judged from this point of view, 
there can be but little doubt that it would pay the 
nation well to open such a waterway from the 
Mississippi to the seaboard, at least along the line 
indicated, and perhaps in other places also. 

There are probably other lines than these, at more 
places than one in the country, which should be taken 
in hand by the Federal Government, and certainly 
there are many which the States themselves should 
undertake on their own account. There should in 
some instances be a decided effort to regain control 
of certain canals before the railroads succeed in 
ruining them altogether. In others the State should 
keep control of the canals it owns, and far from pro- 
posing to sell or give them away, it should recon- 
struct them so as to make them able to meet modern 
demands. New canals may doubtless be profitably 
constructed in many places where they do not exist; 
but the first point is to hold on to existing canals 
until it is perfectly clear that they have no valuable 
function to perform in our transportation system. 

Another type of canal which is now much coming 
into favor is that which brings home to a city, 
hitherto without them, the facilities of a seaboard 
city. The Manchester Ship Canal is an excellent ex- 
ample of such a type. Bremen, Brussels, Paris, 
Birmingham and other cities propose to construct 
such waterways. There are large possibilities in 
this country for such canals, and the future will 
doubtless see many such constructed. 
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Whatever one may think of the particular proposi- 
tion of the foregoing paper, it is difficult to believe,. 
in view of all the facts relating to the question, that 
the American people will not soon awake to the im- 
portance of the artificial waterway, and when they 
do they will give as careful attention to its develop- 
ment as they did sixty years ago, or as they have 
been giving to the railroad for sixty years past. 



NOTE A. 



A NEW SYSTEM OF PASSENGER FARES. 



THE LETTER POSTAGE PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO RAILROAD 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 



[Abstract of a paper read by Professor Edmund J. James, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia.'] 



For the last nine months a most interesting experi- 
ment in railroad management has been going on in 
Hungary. The railroad managers in Hungary, and 
more particularly the Minister of Commerce, became 
convinced some time ago that a great reduction in 
passenger fares would have to be made. The pas- 
senger traffic in Hungary had remained under the 
prevailing system of management almost stationary 
for some time, and was far behind that of Germany 
and the other leading countries of Europe. It ap- 
peared necessary, therefore, to do something to 
develop travel, if possible. 

As a result, a new system of passenger tariffs was 
worked out and put into operation on the first of 
August, 1889. The method adopted was that com- 
monly known as the zone-tariff system, in which the 
rates are fixed, not according to the number of miles 
traveled by the passenger, but according to the num.- 
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ber of zones traversed or entered upon during the 
journey. Starting from a given centre, the railroads 
are divided into fourteen zones or stretches. The 
first zone includes all stations within 25 kilometers 
of the centre; the second, all more than 25 and less 
than 40; the third, all between 40 and 55 kilometers, 
etc., each zone after the first up to the twelfth, being 
15 kilometers long, or as we should perhaps better 
say wide. The twelfth and thirteenth zones are 25 
kilometers wide, and the fourteenth includes all sta- 
tions more than 225 kilometers away from the 
capital. Tickets are sold by zones, being good for 
all stations within the zone. 

Two grades of local tickets were adopted, the first 
being to the first station and the second to the 
second. The third station comes within the zone 
ticket. 

A normal fare was adopted per zone (taking 40 
cents as the gulden) of 20, 16 and 10 cents per zone 
according to the class one uses — first, second or 
third. The fare for any zone up to the twelfth is 
found by simply multiplying the number of the zone 
into this normal rate. The fare for stations in the 
thirteenth zone is fourteen times the normal rate, 
except for the second class, in which case it is a trifle 
less. The fare for stations in the fourteenth zone, 
which includes all stations more than 225 kilometers,, 
is sixteen times the normal rate, with the exception 
of second-class fare again, which is a trifle less. 
This system, as will be shown in a moment, intro- 
duced a great reduction in the average fare, and an 
enormous reduction in the long distance fare. 

How radical a change this system implies, for a 
large part of the traffic can be seen in the extreme 
cases, i. e., in those in which the reduction has been 
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greatest. The fare for all stations in the fourteenth 
zone, which, as above said, includes all stations more 
than 225 kilometers from the capital, are 8, 5.80 and 
4 gulden respectively for the three classes, corre- 
ponding to $3.20, $2.32 and $1.60. The greatest dis- 
tance which can be traveled for this sum is 731 
kilometers, or 457 miles, making the rate per mile 
from Buda Pesth, for example, to Kronstadt 70, 51 
and 36-100ths of a cent for the three classes respect- 
ively. If we had the same rate in this country it 
would be possible to buy a railroad ticket to Chicago 
from New York for $3.10. The fare from New York 
to Philadelphia would be 32 cents. 

The above is, of course, the extreme rate at one 
end, but the extreme rate at the other end of the 
same zone is still a great reduction on old rates in 
Hungary, as will be shown in a moment. It repre- 
sents also a much lower rate than we have anywhere 
in this country. The station at the limit of the zone 
nearest to the starting point would, of course, be 225 
kilometers, about 140 miles. The rates to this being 
the same as to the farthest one away are only 2.2, 1.7 
and 1.1 cent a mile for the three classes. If we count 
the extreme distance within the other zones running 
backward from the fourteenth, we shall find the 
rates to be about 1.7, 1.1 and .6 of a cent a mile, which 
are far below anything which we can show in the 
way of low rates for such distances. 

The reduction, as compared with the old rates, 
is enormous. The old rates from Buda Pesth to 
Kronstadt were 44, 31 and 22 gulden; the new 
are 8, 5.8 and 4, a reduction of 82 per cent. 
This represents the extreme reduction, the per cent, 
of reduction growing smaller as you go nearer to 
the starting point. At Klausenburg the old rates 
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were 24, 17 and 12, as compared with the rates just 
given, the distance being 400 kilometers, a reduction 
of 66| per cent. At Medzo Telegd, a distance of 271, 
the reduction is still more than 50 per cent., and at 
100 kilometers the reduction is still nearly 50 per 
cent., while local reductions have also been very 
considerable. 

The simplification of the tariff is very great. Under 
the old system the number of distinct tickets which 
had to be kept in every large office was nearly 700. 
It is now only 92. 

The railroad tickets are now placed on sale like 
postage stamps at the postoffices, hotels, cigar shops 
and other convenient places. The public is greatly 
pleased at the discarding of the complicated ma- 
chinery of ticket selling as practiced under the old 
system. 

The most interesting thing, however, in this ex- 
periment, is the way in which the passenger traffic 
has increased under the stimulus of the new rates. 
The time is too short to enable us to draw definite 
conclusions, but the facts are striking and signifi- 
cant. The number of passengers during the last five 
months of 1887 was 2,389,400; during the same 
period of 1888 was 2,381,200, while for the same 
period of 1889 — the first period under the new sys- 
tem — it was 5,584,600, an increase of over 133 per 
cent. 1 The receipts from the traffic under the new 

1 According to the latest report brought down to March 31, 1890, 
the traffic on the state railways had increased to 7,770,876 as com- 
pared with 2,891,332 in the corresponding period before the intro- 
duction of the zone tariff, an increase of 169 per cent. The result 
is still more remarkable with regard to traffic between neighboring 
stations. Whereas under the old system only 255,000 persons used 
the railways for such journeys, their number rose during the above 
eight months to 4,367,586. It is reported that the government con- 
templates a still further reduction. 
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system were over 18 per cent, greater than under 
the old, while the operating expenses under the 
new system were not greater than under the old. 
In other words, passenger traffic will respond to 
lower rates, a thing which some railroad man- 
agers have denied. 

Hungary was in some respects the most unfavora- 
ble country in Western Europe for such an experi- 
ment. It has relatively a small population, scattered 
over a large territory, poor, ignorant, conservative, 
the kind of a population not likely to respond quickly 
to such a thing as a reduction in long-distance rail- 
road fares. The success of the experiment has fixed 
the attention of railway managers on the Continent. 
Austria is about to adopt a somewhat similar system. 
French, Belgian and German engineers are going to 
Hungary to study the sj^stem on the spot. 

It would be well for our own railroad managers, 
who complain that passenger traffic is not profitable, 
to look into the matter. The American people, re- 
puted to be the most restless in the world, does not 
have nearly as many passengers per head of the pop- 
ulation as England, and it is far exceeded in the 
number of passengers to mile of railway by half a 
dozen countries of Europe. This is the result of our 
peculiar economic conditions in great part. It is 
also to some extent due to the fact that our railroads 
have never given anything like the same attention 
to developing passenger traffic as they have to 
freight traffic. The example of Hungary is of spe- 
cial value to us because its economic conditions are 
in many respects similar to our own, and because the 
railways involved in the experiment are to a large 
extent private and not State railways. 



